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SCENE. — The  kitchen  of  a  farmhouse  in 
Co.  Down.  Fireplace  to  stage  right.  Scullery 
door  beside  fireplace  towards  back  of  right  wall. 
Outside  door  in  middle  of  back  wall,  window 
in  back  wall,  to  stage  left  of  door.  Door  into 
parlour  on  stage  left.  A  table  set  with  tea- 
things  for  two  in  middle  of  kitchen.  Chairs, 
dresser,  etc. 


Simon  Savage :  Now  look  here,  Matthew, 
there's  no  use  talkin' ;  ye  must  marry.  There's 
nothin'  else  for  it. 

Matthew  Savage  :  Sure  I'm  all  right  as  I  am, 
father. 

Simon:  You're  not  all  right  at  all;  you're  all 
wrong.  What  are  ye,  but  a  farm  labourer  about 
the  place  as  long  as  I'm  alive? 

Matthew :  But  won't  I  get  the  farm  when 
you're  gone? 
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Simon:  Ay,  an'  when  will  that  be?  You'll 
be  an'  ould  done  man  before  that.  An'  besides, 
I  might  marry  again — an'  where  would  you  be 
then  ? 

Matthew :  You're  not  thinkin'  of  it,  father, 
are  you  ? 

Simon :  I've  been  thinkin'  of  nothin'  else  since 
your  mother  died.  I'm  only  forty-two, 
Matthew,  keep  mind,  an'  I  like  them  yet; 
dammit  I  like  them  yet.  I  like  them  Better  than 
I  did  when  I  was  twenty.  It's  only  when  you 
come  to  my  time  of  life  that  you  know  the  value 
of  weemin. 

Matthew  :  They're  very  useful  about  a  house. 

Simon:  They're  more  than  useful,  Matthew; 
keep  mind  of  that.  A  man's  wife  is  more  till 
him  than  his  farm — ay,  even  than  his  farm.  I 
suppose  I  have  at>  good  a  strain  of  shorthorns  on 
this  wee  bit  of  land  as  there  is  in  Ulster;  an'  I 
wouldn't  care  the  whole  of  them  had  black-leg  if 
your  mother  was  alive  again.  We  can't  do 
without  them,  Matthew.  Look  at  ould  Adam ! 
He  had  all  the  land  in  the  world,  and  all  the 
cattle,  forbye;  an'  yet  he  had  to  get  a  wife  made 
special  for  him.  An'  listen  now.  I've  seen 
pictures  of  her,  before  she  ate  the  apple  an' 
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afterwards,  an'  she  wasn't  a  patch  on  Minnie 
Ross. 

Matthew :  She's  a  nice  wee  girl,  Minnie. 

Simon :  Ay,  ye  may  say  she  is.  I  see  nothin* 
like  her  steppin'  about.  If  I  hadn't  the 
rheumatism  in  my  shoulder  I  might  be  lookin' 
at  her  myself.  An'  a  well  brought-up  girl,  too, 
an'  can  make  herself  very  handy  about  a  place. 
But  it's  what  ye'd  expect.  She  has  a  great 
mother. 

Matthew :  The  mother's  a  fine  woman. 

Simon :  She's  a  woman  I  have  a  very  great 
admiration  for — a  very  great  admiration. 

Matthew  :  She's  a  young  woman,  father. 

Simon :  She  is  a  young  woman  to  have  a 
daughter  of  nineteen.  I  don't  suppose  she's  a 
day  over  thirty-eight. 

Matthew  :  An'  a  good-lookin'  woman,  father. 

Simon:  She's  more  than  good-lookin',  Mat- 
thew. Did  ye  ever  see  her  drenchin'  a  calf  ? 

Matthew:  She's  good  company,  too.  I  can 
get  on  better  with  her  than  I  can  with  Minnie. 
I'm  kind  of  feared  of  Minnie. 

Sim,on:  You  should  never  be  afeared  of  a 
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woman,  Matthew.     Or,  if  you  are,  you  should 
never  let  her  find  it  out. 

Matthew :  Were  you  never  af card  of  them . 
father  ? — when  you  were  young,  I  mean. 

Simon :  If  I  was  I  never  let  on.  I  lived  with 
your  mother  eighteen  years,  an'  up  to  the  very 
end  she  didn't  know  I  was  afeard  of  her. 

Matthew :  I  can't  tell  how  it  is,  but  when 
Minnie  is  about  I  always  feel  terrible  young— 
an' — an'  gawky. 

Simon :  Blethers,  man !  you're  a  year  older 
than  she  is. 

Matthew :  I  know.  But  when  she  looks  at 
me  with  that  kind  of  a  half  smile  she  has,  she 
makes  me  feel  about  fourteen.  I'm  always  more 
at  my  ease  when  I'm  talkin'  to  the  mother. 

Simon :  Aw,  well,  don't  be  too  much  at  your 
with  the  mother. 


Matthew :  Father,  you're  not  thinkin'  of— 
Simon :  She's  a  bit  old  for  me,  of  course ;  but — 

Matthew  :  Old !  Why  she's  years  younger  than 
you  are. 

Simon:  I  suppose  she  is.     But  the  older  you 
get  the  younger  you  like  them.      All  the  same, 
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she's  a  very  fine  woman,  a  very  fine  woman. 
Then,  when  you  marry  Minnie,  the  pair  of  you 
will  want  the  place  over  there  to  yourselves,  an' 
I'll  be  lonely  here.  Look  here,  Matthew,  I've 
given  the  widow  a  hint  about  you  an'  Minnie, 
an'  they're  comin'  across  this  evenin'. 

Matthew  :  This  evenin' !     What  time  ? 
Simon:    They    should    be   here    any    minit. 

(^MATTHEW  makes  for  the  door  unperceived ) . 

Away  and  clean  yourself.  fSiMON  observes  his 
retreat).  Here,  where  are  you  goin'  ? 

Matthew  :  I — I  couldn't  face  the  two  of  them 
together. 

Simon :  I'll  take  the  wridow  out  for  a  walk  an' 
leave  you  with  Minnie. 

Matthew :  No,  no;  that' d  be  worse. 

Simon :  Look  here,  Matthew.  You're  a  great 
farmer.  Is  forty  acres  of  land  not  worth 
lookin'  after? 

Matthew  :  Ay — y.     I'd  like  well  to  have  it. 

Simon:  An'  wouldn't  ye  like  a  nice  slip  of  a 
young  girl  like  Minnie  for  a  wife?  You're  no 
son  of  mine  if  you  wouldn't. 
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Matthew  :  She's  a  nice  wee  girl,  Minnie.  But 
she's  very  light-headed,  father.  I'd  like  some- 
thin'  a  bit  more  serious.  If  I  mentioned 
marry  in'  to  her  she'd  laugh  at  me  for  a  week. 
I  say,  father — I'll  go  out  for  a  walk,  an'  do  you 
speak  to  the  pair  of  them  about  it,  an'  see  how 
the  land  lies.  Will  ye,  father? 

Simon:  What's  the  young  fellows  of  this 
world  comin'  to  at  all,  at  all !  If  it  wasn't  for 
that  mole  on  the  back  of  your  neck  I  would  say 
you  were  no  son  of  mine.  Away  wi'  ye'  then, 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minits,  an'  I'll  break  the 
ground  for  you.  I'm  not  af eared  to  talk  to  a 
roomful  of  them. 

Matthew  (going  out) :  Ay,  my  ma  always  said 
there  was  a  bit  of  the  ould  Mormon  about  you. 
(He  goes  out.  SIMON  walks  about  the  kitchen 
laughing  heartily.  He  goes  to  a  small  looking- 
glass  on  the  wall  and  regards  himself  with 
satisfaction). 

Simon  (he  walks  again  about  the  kitchen, 
laughing) :  It's  not  a  bad  one — it's  not  a  bad 
one. 

(Enter  MRS.  Ross  and  her  daughter,  MINNIE ). 

Simon :  Is  that  yourself,  Mrs.  Ross  ?  Fresh 
an'  well  you're  lookin'.  You're  gettin'  younger 
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every  day.  And  Minnie,  too.  Begad,  she's  no 
affront  to  you,  Mrs.  Ross.  Ye  needn't  want  to 
deny  this  one.  I  would  say  it's  not  often  you 
have  only  your  mother  to  go  out  walkin'  with, 
Minnie. 

Mrs.  Ross  :  Now,  now,  Mr.  Savage,  don't  be 
puttin'  notions  in  the  girl's  head.  Was  that 
Matthew  we  seen  goin'  across  the  yard  ? 

Simon:  It  was;  it  was.      (Then  laughing) 
He's  afraid  of  you,  Minnie.     An'  that's  more 
than  his  father  would  have  been  at  his  age. 

Minnie  Ross:  I  don't  think  you'd  be  very- 
much  af  eared  of  me  yet,  Mr.  Savage. 


laughs,  highly  pleased). 


Mrs.  Ross  :  Would  you  listen  to  her,  the  brat  ! 
Away,  an'  sit  down  there,  now.  You  shouldn't 
be  makin'  fun  of  Matthew  before  her,  Mr. 
Savage.  She  leads  him  a  terrible  life  as  it  is. 

Minnie  :  Well,  sure,  he's  only  a  boy. 

Mrs.  R.  :  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  of  that 
one  ?  He's  older  than  y.~>u  are,  my  lady,  an'  a 
deal  sensibler. 

Simon:  There's  times  when  I  think  he's  sen- 
sibler than  his  father. 
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Mrs.  R. :  There's  times  when  I  think  that 
myself.  Matthew's  yoang,  but  he's  wise.  Not 
that  I'd  fault  him  for  bein'  young.  I  don't 
like  ould  fellows  myself. 

Minnie :  You  can  tell  where  I  got  it  from , 
now,  Mr.  Savage. 

Simon :  Oh,  there  was  a  great  spark  in  your 
mother  when  she  was  your  age,  Minnie.  An' 
is  yet,  too. 

Mrs.  R. :  Ah,  no!  Ah,  no!  I  was  married 
to  an  ould  fellow  for  seventeen  years,  an'  that's 
what  left  me  an  old  woman  before  my  time. 
(She  glances  aside  at  the  looking-glass  and 
straightens  her  hat).  You're  a  lucky  girl, 
Minnie,  to  be  gettin'  a  young  fellow  like 
Matthew. 

Minnie :  I  haven't  got  him  yet — an'  he  hasn't 
got  me,  either. 

Simon:  But  aren't  you  goin'  to  marry  him, 
Minnie? 

Minnie :  I'm  not  goin'  to  marry  before  I've 
been  courted. 

Mrs.  R.:  Ach,  sure  he  can  do  the  courtiD' 
after  you're  married. 
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Minnie:  Maybe.  I  never  saw  much  of  it 
done  then.  You  did  your  court  in'  before  you 
were  married,  didn't  you,  Mr.  Savage  ? 

Simon :  By  my  sowl,  Minnie,  at  your  age 
when  court  in'  was  anyway  plenty,  I  never 
thought  about  marryin'  at  all. 

Minnie :  Well,  there's  not  goin'  to  be  much 
courtin'  to-night  anyway,  Mr.  Savage.  He  has 
run  away  from  me,  an'  he  can  stay  away. 
Mother,  I'm  goin'  home. 

Mrs.  R. :  Wait  a  wee  while,  now.  There's 
two  or  three  things  I  want  to  talk  over  with 
Mr.  Savage. 

Minnie :  Let  him  come  over  to  our  house  an* 
talk  about  them,  then.  I'll  not  stay  another 
minit.  I've  made  too  little  of  myself  already, 
comin'  here  at  all.  Did  he  know  I  was  comin' 
over,  Mr.  Savage  ?  Tell  me,  now — honest. 

Simon :  Well,  Minnie,  he  had  a  kind  of  notion 
of  it. 

Minnie  :  I  just  thought  as  much.  An'  I'm  to 
sit  here,  am  I,  twirlin'  my  thumbs  till  my  lord 
sees  fit  to  come  along  an'  court  me !  Is  that  the 
way  of  it,  mother?  Well,  you're  makin'  very 
little  of  your  daughter — that's  all  I've  to  say. 
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A  nice  sort  of  a  husband  you've  laid  out  for  me. 
I  could  make  a  better  man  out  of  putty. 

Mrs.  R. :  You'll  go  further  an'  fare  worse,  my 
girl.  There's  not  a  quieter,  steadier  boy  in  the 
whole  countryside,  nor  one  would  make  a  better 
husband.  He's  better  too  shy  as  too  imperent. 
These  petticoat-chasers  is  all  very  well,  but  they 
make  very  undependable  husbands. 

Minnie :  There's  not  much  of  the  petticoat- 
chaser  about  Matthew.  If  you  waved  a  pair  of 
stockin's  at  him  he'd  take  to  the  Mourne 
mountains.  Anyway,  I'm  goin'  home  !  If  I'm 
worth  gettin',  I'm  worth  oomin'  after. 

Simon :  By  my  sowl,  Mrs.  Ross,  the  girl's 
right.  If  he  hasn't  the  pluck  to  walk  half  a 
mile  after  a  wife  he  doesn't  deserve  one.  An' 
he's  no  son  of  mine  if  he  won't. 

Minnie  :  You'd  walk  that  far  for  one  yourself, 
Mr.  Savage? 

Simon :  Ay,  would  I !  An'  might,  too.  (He 
looks  meaningly  at  MRS.  Rossj.  But  don't  be 
too  hard  on  the  boy,  Minnie.  He's  shy — he's 
shy.  We'll  give  him  a  chance.  Leave  that 
muffler  of  yours  behind  you,  an'  that'll  give  him 
an  excuse  to  go  over  after  you. 

Minnie:  I  think  I'm  a  good  enough  excuse 
myself. 
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Simon :  You  are,  Minnie,  begob  you  are.  But 
the  lad's  young — he's  young.  Leave  it  behind 
you,  now.  (He  unwinds  it  from  around  her 
neck).  An'  listen,  if  that  son  of  mine  hasn't 
the  pluck  to  go  after  you  with  it,  by  George,  I'll 
marry  you  myself. 

Mrs.  Ross:  I'm  beginnin'  to  think,  Mr. 
Savage,  that  there's  a  good  wee  bit  of  the  petti  - 
ooat-chaser  about  you. 

Simon :  Keep  mind  now,  if  there  was  a  trifle 
of  frill  on  it,  there'd  be  no  tellin' .  Good-night, 
mem. 

Mrs.  Ross  (drily) :  Oh,  good-night  to  you. 
(She  goes  out). 

Simon :  Good-night,  now,  Minnie.  He'll  be 
after  you  in  no  time. 

Minnie:  Good-night,  Mr.  Savage.  (She 
curtseys,  raising  her  dress  just  enough  to  dis- 
play the  flounce  of  a  white  petticoat.  Then 
runs  off,  laughing). 

Simon  (He  looks  through  the  door  after  her, 
then  comes  back  into  the  kitchen  chuckling) :  A 
great  girl !  By  my  sowl,  a  great  girl !  (He 
walks  over  to  the  glass  and  looks  at  himself  a 
moment,  then  goes  to  the  door  and  calls)  Mat- 
thew! Hi,  Matthew! 
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( MATTHEW  comes  in  and  looks  round  cautiously). 

Matthew  :  Are  they  away  ? 

Simon :  Ay,  they're  away.  Minnie  got  tired 
waitin'  for  you.  You're  a  nice  sort  of  a  fellow, 
leavin'  your  ould  father  to  do  the  courtin'  for 
you. 

Matthew  :  I  think  she  likes  them  ould,  father. 
She's  always  runnin'  down  boys,  anyway. 

Simon:  She  wouldn't  take  you  for  a  boy  if 
you  acted  like  a  man.  Are  you  keen  on  the  girl  ? 
I  don't  know  where  your  eyes  are. 

Matthew:  I'm  keen  enough  on  her,  but  she 
kind  of  daunts  me.  She  has  a  way  of  lookin'  at 
you  as  much  as  to  say  "There's  somethin'  funny 
about  you  that  I'll  have  the  queer  laugh  at  with 
my  mother  after  you've  gone  home,"  and  it  just 
clean  dries  me  up. 

Simon :  An'  you're  twenty  years  of  age.  God 
bless  us ! 

Matthew  :  I  don't  look  twenty.  That's  what 
beats  me.  If  my  moustache  would  only  grow  a 
bit,  itself. 

Simon :  If  your  moustache  would  only  grow 
on  the  top  of  my  head  it's  not  a  widow  I'd  lie 
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lookin'  after.      Your  moustache '11  grow  time 
enough. 

Matthew  :  It'll  never  grow.  I've  been  rubbin' 
train  oil  on  it  this  nine  months. 

Simon :  No  wonder  the  ould  threshin' -machine 
has  been  squeakin'.  You'll  never  grow  up,  by 
heavens !  Wait  a  minit.  Throw  off  that  coat 
and  waistcoat  of  yours  an'  put  on  mine.  It'll 
make  twice  the  man  of  you. 

^MATTHEW  takes  off  his  coat  and  vest,  dis- 
closing a  very  torn  shirt). 

Simon  (looking  at  him) :  It's  time  one  of  us 
was  married,  anyway. 

Matthew  (lifting  a  tattered  fragment  of  his 
shirt  sleeve)  :  Lend  me  a  pin,  father. 

Simon  (feeling  at  the  bottom  of  his  waist- 
coat) :  I  haven't  one.  I  can  give  you  a  bit  of 
ginger  ale  wire.  No — better  let  it  hang  down. 
It'll  maybe  make  her  take  pity  on  you.  I 
always  courted  your  mother  with  the  "heels  out 
of  my  socks,  an'  took  off  my  boots  when  we  sat 
down  at  the  fire.  On  with  the  coat  now.  That's 
better.  By  George !  you  look  like  a  man  with 
his  money  made. 
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Matthew  (looking  in  the  glass)  :  It  gives  me  a 
very  weighty  solid  look,  father,  doesn't  it?  I'll 
wear  this  at  the  November  fair.  When  I  get  a 
bit  of  land  of  my  own  I'll  always  have  a  coat 
with  skirts  on  it. 

Simon :  Well,  you'll  soon  have  that,  if  you  lay 
your  mind  to  the  job  you've  on  to-night.  You 
can  get  one  like  it  to  be  married  in. 

Matthew :  Minnie '11  look  very  young  beside 
me  when  I've  the  like  of  this  on.  It'll  seem  as 
if  I'm  marryin'  my  daughter.  Will  you  lend 
me  that  silver-headed  stick  of  your  grand- 
father's ? 

Simon  (who  has  been  putting  on  his  son's  coat 
and  vest) :  Stand  out  of  my  sunshine  till  I  see 
myself.  (He  goes  to  the  glass).  Well,  by  my 
sowl,  Matthew,  this  is  the  coat  to  go  oourtin'  in. 
An'  it  sets  me,  too,  I  declare  to  you.  I  don't 
look  a  day  over  twenty-five. 

Matthew  (who  is  admiring  his  reflection  in 
the  kitchen  window) :  Was  it  Tumelty  made 
this  coat,  father  ? 

Simon  (still  posturing  before  the  glass) : 
Reach  me  the  scissors,  Matthew.  (He  takes 
them  and  begins  to  trim  his  ~beard  to  a  point). 
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Matthew  (in  front  of  the  window) :  I  think 
your  hat  would  go  better  with  it. 

Simon  (Contemplating  his  trimmed  beard 
with  much  satisfaction) :  Is  there  a  tin  of  boot 
polish  in  the  house  ? 

Matthew  ( absentmindedly ,  as  he  tries  on  his 
father's  hat)  :  No,  there's  nothin'  but  creesh. 

Simon  (with  disgust) :  Creesh !  (He  goes  to 
a  cupboard  in  the  corner  and  begins  to  rum- 
mage). Where  the  hell  are  my  Sunday  boots? 
Here  they  are.  (He  sits  down  and  begins  to 
pull  off  the  boots  he  is  wearing).  Throw  me 
over  that  ould  razor  out  of  the  tool-box  till  I 
pare  this  corn.  (He  pulls  on  one  of  the  Sunday 
boots  and  feels  his  toe  gingerly).  No,  don't 
bother.  I  can  thole.  Take  that  muffler,  an' 
away  with  you  like  blazes.  An'  when  you  get 
there  fetch  Minnie  out  for  a  walk.  I'm  away 
upstairs  for  my  striped  breeches,  an'  I'll  be  after 
you  in  ten  minutes.  I'm  goin'  across  to-night 
to  ask  the  widow. 


{ He  stands  up  and  is  kicking  the  heels  of  his 
boots  to  ease  his  feet  as  the  CURTAIN  is  lowered 
for  the  end  of  the  scene.) 
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SCENE  II. 

(Enter  MINNIE  Ross,  dressed  better  than 
before.  She  examines  kitchen,  peers  into 
drawers,  then  lifts  lamp  and  glances  into  sitting 
room.  Enter  SIMON  SAVAGE  with  new  striped 
trousers  on,  but  still  wearing  Matthew's  coat 
and  vest.  He  has  oiled  and  sleeked  down  his 
hair,  and  wears  a  few  red  berries  in  his  button- 
hole). 

Simon :  Hello,  Minnie,  is  that  you  ?  Where's 
Matthew?  Did  he  miss  you? 

Minnie:  I  think,  maybe,  I  missed  him.  I 
come  across  the  fields. 

Simon :  On  purpose  ? 

Minnie:  Ay,  on  purpose.  You  don't  think  I 
was  walkin'  in  my  sleep,  Mr.  Savage  ? 

Simon:  I  do  not,  Minnie.  You  haven't  a 
sleepy  eye  in  your  head.  But  why  did  you  want 
to  miss  the  boy  ? 

Minnie  :  Ach,  I  thought  a  bit  of  a  walk  would 
do  him  no  harm.  He'll  think  all  the  more  of 
me  when  he  takes  up  on  me.  He's  not  a  very 
enterprisin'  courter,  Mr.  Savage,  is  he  now  ? 
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Simon :  He's  not,  he's  not.  I  could  do  better 
myself,  especially  when  you  have  that  hat  on 
you.  I  never  seen  you  lookin'  better  in  your 
life.  Keep  mind,  now,  Minnie,  if  I  was  a  year 
or  two  younger  I  could  show  him  somethin'  yet. 

Minnie :  Sure  you're  not  old  at  all,  Mr. 
Savage.  An'  you're  gettin'  younger  every  year. 
You  don't  look  five  years  older  than  Matthew 
this  minit.  What  on  earth  have  you  been  doin' 
to  yourself?  That's  a  great  coat  you  have  on. 
Is  it  a  new  one  ? 

Simon :  It  sets  me  now,  what  ?  Begob,  it  sets 
me  !  It  puts  a  good  appearance  on  me,  doesn't 
it?  An'  Minnie — keep  mind  now — since  I  put 
it  on  I'm  feelin'  a  deal  younger  inside. 

Minnie:  It  makes  you  look  a  deal  younger 
outside,  anyway.  Is  it  a  new  one,  Mr.  Savage? 

Simon:  It  is  not,  then;  it  is  not.  Do  you 
know  whose  coat  it  is?  It's  Matthew's  coat. 
Ay,  an'  Matthew's  waistcoat,  too.  I  feel  a 
new  man  in  them.  By  my  sowl,  if  I  had  on  his 
trousers  there 'd  be  no  holdin'  me  back  at  all. 

Minnie :  I  think  you'd  need  a  good  deal  of 
holdin'  back,  anyway.  But  how  have  you 
Matthew's  coat  on,  Mr.  Savage  ? 

Simon:  Well,  you  see,  Minnie,  you  were 
always  gaggin'  the  lad  about  bein'  so  young;  an' 
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he  thought  he'd  look  older  an'  more  settled- 
lookin5  in  my  coat,  so  I  lent  it  to  him.  An'  a 
very  mature  look  it  gives  him. 

Minnie :  It'll  do  him  no  harm.  I  like  them 
a  bit  mature,  myself. 

Simon:  Do  you,  Minnie,  do  you?  An'  why, 
now,  would  you  say? 

Minnie:  Ach,  they've  more  experience.  An* 
they're  not  so  easy  daunted,  Mr.  Savage. 
There's  more  "come-on"  about  them  than  a 
young  fellow. 

Simon :  Is  that  a  bit  of  mistletoe  in  your 
button-hole,  Minnie  ? 

Minnie :  Just  a  wee  pick.  I  thought  it  would 
encourage  Matthew. 

Simon:  Ay,  'deed  the  crather  needs  it.  I 
never  found  the  want  of  it  much  myself.  (He 
sidles  over  to  her).  Show  me  it.  (She  takes 
the  mistletoe  from  her  jacket).  Keep  mind, 
now,  Minnie,  it  would  make  great  trimmin'  for 
a  hat. 

Minnie  (putting  the  mistletoe  into  the  ribbon 
of  her  hat) :  How  does  it  look  there  ? 

Simon:  I'd  rather  have  what's  under  the 
brim.  (He  takes  her  in  his  arms  and  kisses  her 
several  times). 
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Minnie  (affecting  to  struggle  free)  :  Ah,  now, 
Mr.  Savage,  there's  only  one  bit  of  mistletoe. 

Simon:  What  matter?  It's  by  the  berries 
you  go.  (He  kisses  her  again). 

Minnie  (she  struggles  free  this  time) :  Ah, 
now,  have  done  !  You'd  think  it  was  a  bush  of 
it  I  had  on  my  head.  I'll  take  my  hat  off,  so  I 
will.  (She  withdraws  hat-pins,  retreating 
round  the  table  as  she  does  so.  SIMON  pursues 
her,  then  stops  suddenly  and  rubs  his  knee). 

Minnie  (as  she  lays  hat  on  window  sill) : 
What's  wrong,  Mr.  Savage? 

Simon  (standing  upright  and  feeling  under 
his  armpits)  ;  Ah,  nothin'  !  It's  this  coat  of 
Matthew's  is  too  tight  for  me  under  the  arms. 
Man,  you  look  very  homely  with  your  hat  off. 
An'  the  kettle's  boilin,'  too.  Fill  up  the  tea-pot 
an'  we'll  have  a  cup  of  tea  together — just  to  see 
how  we  look  sittin'  at  the  one  table. 

Minnie  (coyly)  .-I'm  not  used  to  sittin'  at  the 
table  with  a  man.  (She  lifts  the  tea-pot  never- 
theless). 

Simon:  Troth,  an'  I'm  that  used  to  it  I'm 
gettin'  tired  of  it.  Put  in  another  spoonful, 
Minnie.  An'  don't  be  too  severe  on  the  hot 
water.  Sit  down,  now. 
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Minnie :  Wait  till  I  get  the  butter.  (She 
•sees  a  photograph  on  the  wall).  Who's  that, 
Mr.  Savage? 

Simon :  Oh,  that !  That — that  was  Mat- 
thew's mother. 

Minnie  :  Your  wife  ? 

Simon  :  Oh,  ay.  I  suppose  she  was — my  first 
wife.  A  deal  older  than  me  she  was,  a  deal 
older.  I  was  young  an'  foolish  then.  I  had 
too  much  sense,  an'  thought  it  was  a  good 
manager  I  wanted.  But  I've  learned  more 
sense  now.  Sit  down,  sit  down.  Do  you  like 
currant  bread  ? 

Minnie  :  I  just  love  it ! 

Simon :  Do  you,  by  my  sowl,  do  you  ?  That's 
great.  I  have  a  terrible  notion  of  it  myself. 
But  no  raisins  in  it,  mind  you.  I  can't  stand 
the  way  them  wee  stones  gets  in  between  your 
teeth. 

Minnie :  Oh,  I  don't  object  to  raisins.  My 
teeth  are  good. 

Simon  (hastily) :  Oh,  so's  mine,  so's  mine. 
No  sugar,  Minnie,  no  sugar  for  me !  It's  the 
very  divil  for  rheumatism  (then  hastily) — at 
least  my  father  used  to  tell  me  that.  Take 
plenty  yourself. 
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Minnie .-  I  never  take  sugar  in  my  own  tea. 
They  say  it  spoils  the  figure,  Mr.  Savage. 

Simon :  It  could  be.  Keep  off  it,  then, 
Minnie.  It's  horrid  the  way  weemin  thickens 
up  as  they  get  older. 

Minnie  :  I  would  stand  a  good  bit  of  thickenin' 
yet,  Mr.  Savage.  (She  runs  her  hands  down  her 
sides).  Wouldn't  I? 

Simon :  You  would,  Minnie,  keep  mind  you 
would.  You  just  look  a  picture  sittin'  there. 
Minnie — will  you  sit  there  for  good  ?  Will  you 
marry  me,  Minnie?  (He  rises  to  catch  hold  of 
her,  she  moves  round  the  table  from  him). 

Minnie :  Wait  now.      Give  me  time  to  think. 

Simon :  There's  no  time  to  spare.  I'm  gettin* 
older  every  minit. 

(They  continue  to  move,  MINNIE  looking  round 
the  kitchen,*  then  at  SIMON,  who  snatches  his 
wife's  photograph  off  the  wall  as  he  passes  it, 
and  puts  it  in  his  pocket). 

Minnie  (she  stops  suddenly  and  fixes  the  hair- 
pins tighter  in  her  hair)  :  I  will  marry  you,  Mr. 
Savage,  if  you'll  shave  your  beard. 

fSiMON  embraces  her.  Voices  are  heard 
approaching  the  door.  He  releases  her  a  little). 
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Simon :  Listen,  Minnie !  By  my  sowl,  it's 
Matthew  !  What '11  he  say  to  me  at  all  ? 

Minnie  :  Wait !  Who's  with  him  ?  It's  my 
mother,  Mr.  Savage.  What'll  she  say  to  me  ? 

Simon :  Run,  Minnie !  This  way.  The 
room's  darker.  (They  rush  off  together,  and 
close  the  room  door  after  them.  Enter  MATTHEW 
and  MRS.  Ross.  She  is  dressed  much  younger 
and  has  on  a  new  hat). 

Matthew :  There's  nobody  in.  Do  you  think 
did  she  come  here  ? 

Mrs.  R. :  There's  her  hat.  She  can't  be  far 
away. 

Matthew :  I  wonder  where  she  is  ? 

Mrs.  R. :  I  wonder  where  your  father  is? 

Matthew :  Ach,  she  has  him  out  trapesin' 
about  the  yard,  I  expect.  She's  always  on  the 
go.  She's  young — an'  foolish. 

Mrs.  R. :  'Deed,  yes.  She's  only  a  child. 
You'll  have  to  keep  a  careful  eye  on  her, 
Matthew.  Of  course  it'll  be  different  when  you're 
livin'  in  the  house  with  us. 

Matthew :  Aw,  aye.  I'll  have  more  authority 
as  head  of  the  family. 

Mrs.  R. :  You'll  have  a  handful  all  the  same. 
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Matthew :  Ach,  I  don't  mind  that.  She's  a 
bright  wee  spark,  It'll  keep  me  young  to  have 
her  about  the  place. 

Mrs.  R. :  Do  you  know,  Matthew,  I'm  not 
sure  whether  it  would  be  wise  for  us  to  have  her 
livin*  with  us  at  all. 

Matthew :  Of  course  I'll  have  a  good  deal  on 
my  hands  with  the  land  an'  the  stock  to  look 
after.  Sit  down,  Hannah,  an'  we'll  talk  it 
over.  (They  take  seats  at  the  fire).  Sit  on 
my  knee,  Hannah. 

Mrs.  R.  (looks  at  herself  and  hesitates) : 
Maybe  we'd  both  be  comfortabler  if  I  sat  on  the 
chair.  (They  sit  closer.  MATTHEW  puts  his 
arm  round  her.  SIMON  and  MINNIE  peer  out  of 
the  room,  then  look  at  each  other  in  astonish- 
ment). Will  you  tell  your  father  to-night, 
Matthew?  It'll  be  a  bit  of  a  surprise  to  him. 

Matthew :  It'll  be  a  bit  of  a  surprise  to 
Minnie,  too.  Maybe  we  shouldn't  tell  them  till 
to-morrow. 

Mrs.  R. :  Well  it's  for  you  to  say,  of  course, 
Matthew.  You're  master  now. 

Matthew  (assuming  dignity) :  Very  well, 
then,  Hannah,  we'll  tell  them  to-night. 
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( SIMON  and-  MINNIE  titter.  The  couple  at  the 
fire  spring  up,  MATTHEW  with  his  arm  round 
MRS.  Ross.  SIMON  and  MINNIE  come  into  the 
kitchen.  SIMON  has  his  arm  round  MINNIE ). 

Mrs.  R.  (angrily):  What  do  you  mean,  Mr. 
Savage,  puttin'  your  arm  round  my  daughter? 

Minnie  (coolly) :  If  it  oomes  to  that,  mother, 
what  do  you  mean  lettin'  my  son  put  his  arm 
round  you  ? 

Mrs.  R.:  Your  son! 

Minnie :  Well,  he'll  soon  be  my  son.  An'  from 
the  way  you  two  is  goin'  on  I  think  he'll  soon  be 
my  father,  too.  (She  addresses  MATTHEW ). 
You  see,  mother  an'  father,  I'm  goin'  to  marry 
Mr.— Simon,  I  mean — in  a  fortnight. 

(The  four  look  at  each  other  with  some 
constraint,  then  SIMON  rallies). 

Simon:  Well,  I  congratulate  you,  Mrs.  Ross. 
You're  gettin'  a  real  good  boy. 

Mrs.  R.  (tossing  her  head)  :  I  think  you  might 
say  man,  Mr.  Savage. 

Simon :  Ay,  I  suppose  I  should.  Somehow  I 
always  think  of  him  as  a  wee  boy  yet. 

Mrs.  R. :  Aw,  you're  not  just  as  young  as  you 
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think.     I  hope  you're  not  too  old  for  the  child 
there. 

Minnie :  If  it  comes  to  that,  you're  no  great 
chicken  yourself,  mother.  I've  my  hair  up  this 
twelve  months. 

Matthew :  Now,  now,  Minnie;  don't  speak  to 
your  mother  like  that. 

Minnie:  I'm  sorry,  father.  (She  puts  out 
her  tongue  at  him).  But  you're  only  a  wee  boy 
all  the  same. 

Simon:  Here,  now;  let  us  all  sit  down  an* 
have  a  cup  of  tea.  Wet  a  fresh  potful,  Minnie. 

Mrs.  R. :  Wait  an'  I'll  do  it.  Minnie  can 
never  make  a  decent  cup  of  tea.  (She  goes  over 
to  -fire). 

Minnie:  'Deed  that's  true  enough,  mother. 
But  sure  it  doesn't  matter — Simon? 

Simon  (dubiously)  :  Well,  of  course,  a  cup  of 
tea  is  a  cup  of  tea.  But  what  odds  ?  Sure  it's 
not  the  tea  I'll  be  thinkin'  of  when  I  have  you 
fornenst  me  at  the  table. 

Matthew :  That  was  a  fine  strong  cup  I  had 
with  you  this  evenin' — Hannah. 

Minnie  :  God  bless  us,  have  you  been  drinkin' 
tea  with  her  already?  You'll  be  gettin'  the 
heartburn  an'  thinkin'  it's  love. 
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Mrs.  R. :  Sit  down  now,  all  of  you.  You  take 
two  spoonfuls  of  sugar,  don't  you,  Mr.  Savage? 

Minnie :  I  would  never  have  remembered  that, 
Simon.  But  you  wouldn't  mind  if  I  did  forget 
the  sugar  ? 

Simon  (gallantly) :  If  you  put  your  wee  finger 
in  an'  stir  the  tea  for  me  it'll  do  just  as  well. 
(There  is  a  little  by -play  as  he  tries  to  seize  her 
hand). 

Matthew  (seriously)  :  Do  you  know,  Hannah, 
I  think  we'd  do  better  to  put  in  wheat  in  that 
back  field. 

Mrs.  R. :  I'm  inclined  to  think  the  soil  is  a 
kit  light  for  wheat.  But,  of  course,  you  know 
more  about  it  than  I  do. 

Minnie  (to  SIMON,  who  has  been  pricking  up 
his  ears  at  the  last  two  remarks) :  Are  ye  fond 
of  dancin',  Simon? 

Simon :  Do  you  like  it,  Minnie  ? 
Minnie :  I  just  adore  it. 

Simon :  So  do  I.  I  mind  the  time  when  I  could 
ha*  skipped  round  for  the  whole  night.  An' 
could  yet,  too;  an'  could  yet.  You're  a  damned 
fool,  Matthew,  if  you  put  wheat  in  that  back 
field.  Mrs.  Ross  is  quite  right.  There's  no 
depth  in  it. 
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Mrs.  R. :  I  wouldn't  say  it  was  too  light  for 
wheat  at  all. 

Matthew:  We'll  have  a  discussion  about  it 
to-morrow,  Hannah.  You  see,  the  next  field  to 
that  ( he  demonstrates  on  the  table-cloth). 

Minnie :  Bother  the  old  wheat.  You'll  take 
me  out  to  any  dances  that  are  goin',  Simon, 
won't  you? 

Simon:  Ay,  'deed  I  will,  Minnie — if  neces- 
sary. (She  smiles  at  him.  He  warms  up). 
An'  keep  mind  now,  there'll  be  nobody  at  any  of 
them  fit  to  stand  in  your  light.  When  I  take 
the  floor  with  you  on  my  arm  there'll  be  no 
holdin'  me  back  at  all.  (He  gets  a  twinge  from 
his  corn,  and  reaches  down  furtively  to  rub  it). 

Matthew  (seriously) ;  I  think,  Hannah,  we'll 
go  in  for  shorthorns.  Mr.  Dickson  of  Money  - 
dunn  has  got  a  new  bull.  I  have  the  advertise- 
ment here.  (He  feels  in  his  pocket). 

Minnie :  Mind,  Simon,  I'll  want  new  dresses 
if  we  go  out  dancin'. 

Simon :  Dresses  !  Sure  you  can't  wear  more 
than  one  at  a  time,  Minnie.  But,  by  my  soul, 
whatever  dresses  you  want,  you'll  have.  For 
you're  somethin'  to  put  a  new  dress  on,  keep 
mind  you  are.  An'  I'll  buy  you  silk  stockin's, 
too. 
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Minnie :  Oh,  Simon !  An'  yourself  a  new 
coat — like  that  one  of  Matthew's. 

Simon :  Ay,  like  this  one — only  bigger.  (He 
wriggles  his  shoulders  uneasily).  Here,  Mat- 
thew, swop  coats  again.  Yours  is  tight  for 
me.  (He  takes  off  his  coat).  You  don't  mind, 
ladies. 

Matthew  :  We'll  go  up  to  the  room  an'  change. 

Minnie :  Don't  be  shy,  father — an'  you  with 
a  grown-up  daughter,  too.  Wait  an'  I'll  help 
you. 

Matthew  (crossly):  Don't  be  silly,  Minnie. 
(He  seizes  his  father's  coat,  and  runs  into  the 
room,  shutting  the  door  in  the  face  of  MINNIE. 
who  follows  him  so  far,  laughing). 

Mrs.  R.  (to  Simon)  :  Let  me  help  you  on  with 
that. 

Simon :  Thank  you.  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Ross, 
I  get  an  odd  twitch  of  pain  across  my  shoulders 
now  an'  then.  Dammit,  I  think  it's  rheumatism. 

Mrs.  R.  (sitting  down  in  Minnie's  seat): 
Where  does  it  catch  ye?  (She  lowers  her 
voice,  glancing  at  MATTHEW,  as  he  returns  to  his 
seat).  I  sometimes  get  a  queer  twinge  about 
my  neck  here,  myself.  Do  you  do  anything  for 
yours  ? 
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Simon:  Ould  Mrs.  McGimpsey  of  the  bog 
wrote  me  out  a  rub  for  it  last  week.  I  have  it 
here.  (He  gropes  in  his  pocket). 

Mrs.  R. :  Show  me  it. 

Minnie  (who  has  sat  down  in  her  mother's 
seat) :  Why,  you  look  a  new  man  in  your  own 
coat.  You  were  a  terrible  serious-lookin'  ould 
fellow  in  your  father's. 

Matthew:  I'm  not  so  serious  as  all  that, 
Minnie.  Do  you  know,  I'll  have  to  go  to  some 
of  them  dances  you  were  talkin'  about. 

Minnie :  I  wish  you  would,  Matthew.  Your 
step  suits  mine  queer  an'  well.  Do  you — 

Mrs.  R.  (handing  back  the  paper  to  Simon) : 
You  might  as  well  rub  spring  water  on  yourself. 

Simon  :  Do  you  say  that  ? 

Mrs.  R. :  There's  only  two  things  is  any  good 
for  rheumatism,  heat  an'  red  flannel.  All  the 
same,  I  have  a  good  mixture  I  got  from  a  grand- 
aunt  of  mine.  Wait  now ( she  gropes  in  her 

pocket). 

Matthew :  An'  you  tell  me  you've  been 
learnin'  these  new  fox-trots  an'  things. 

Minnie:  Ay,  did  you  not  know,  Matthew? 
I've  been  goin'  to  Miss  MacConkey  every  Wed- 
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nesday  for  a  month — her  sister  that's  a  lady's 
maid  has  taught  her  the  whole  of  them — fox- 
trots an'  one-steps — 

Mrs.  R.  (to  Simon) :  Here  you  are,  now.     A 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  sulphur. 

Simon :  Hold  on  till  I  get  a  pencil — 


Minnie :  What  sort  of  a  dance  is  a  one-step, 
did  ye  say?  Oh,  it's  not  much.  Some  big 
farmer  just  pushes  you  round  the  room  in  front 
of  him  an'  walks  on  your  feet. 

Simon  (who  has  been  listening,  draws  his 
breath  sharply  through  his  teeth  and  feels  his 
foot) :  You  mustn't  have  many  corns,  Minnie. 

Minnie  :  I've  none  at  all,  Mr.  Savage.  (She 
turns  to  Matthew  again). 

Mrs.  R.  (interrupting) :  Have  you  down  the 
sulphur?  Two  ounces  of  magnesia.  (Simon 
writes). 

Matthew :  An'  was  it  Miss  MacConkey's  you 
were  goin'  to,  them  Wednesday  nights?  An' 
me  all  the  time  goin'  to  meet  you  comin*  back 
from  Mrs.  Cochrane's. 

(Mrs.  R.  begins  to  listen  to  them). 
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Minnie  (softly)  :  You  went  four  nights  on  the 
chance  of  meetin'  mel  Why  I  thought  it  was 
only  farmin'  was  in  your  head  ! 

Mrs.  R.  (to  Simon)  :  An'  an  ounce  of  ginger. 

Matthew :  Ach,  sure  I  see  now  I  was  only  a 
big  gawm. 

Mrs.  R.  (to  Minnie):  Away  wi'  you  with 
them  cups  an'  saucers  an'  wash  them.  Mat- 
thew'll  give  you  a  hand.  (To  SIMON)  An'  mix 
all  up  wi'  treacle. 

Minnie :  Ay,  come  on,  Matthew. 

(They  seize  the  cups  and  go  off). 

Simon  (finishing  writing) :  An'  you  say 
that'll  do  me  good. 

Mrs,  R. :  That  an'  a  liniment  I  have  here  in 
my  pocket.  I  was  bringin'  it  over  to  ould  Tom 
Robinson.  It'll  sting  you  a  bit,  mind. 

Simon :  By  my  sowl  I  want  a  rub  of  somethin* 
purty  hot  on  my  neck  this  minit.  Gad,  you're  a 
great  woman,  too,  Hannah.  Where's  the  young 
people  gone  ?  Oh,  ay,  to  wash  up.  Come  over 
to  the  fire  here  an'  sit  down. 

(They  sit  at  the  fire  in  silence). 
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Simon:  Listen  to  me,  Hannah;  you're  a  fool 
if  vou  go  in  too  much  for  cattle.  Sheep  is  the 
thing  for  them  hills  of  yours. 

Mrs.  R. :  I  have  a  notion  that  way  myself. 
But  if  I'm  going  to  marry  Matthew  I'll  have  to 
let  on  to  listen  to  him. 

Simon :  Well,  don't  listen  to  him  about  wheat 
for  that  back  field,  anyway. 

Mrs.  R. :  Would  you  come  over  an  odd  time  an' 
give  me  a  word  of  advice  ?  But  maybe  Minnie 
wouldn't  like  it. 

Simon:  I  tell  you  what  we'll  do,  Hannah. 
We'll  get  Matthew  to  fetch  her  to  some  of  these 
dancin'  parties,  an'  you  an'  I'll  have  a  crack 
by  the  fire. 

Mrs.  R. :  I  thought  by  your  talk  you  were  keen 
about  dancin'  ? 

Simon :  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Hannah, 
I  was  puttin'  a  good  deal  of  it  on.  This  one- 
step  seems  to  be  a  desperate  business. 

Mrs.  R. :  I  would  gather,  Simon,  that  when 
you  go  backwards  the  girl '11  be  walkin'  on  you. 

Simon :  Oh,  my  God !  an'  that  big  Miss 
McComiskey  of  Pennydrum  doesn't  weigh  an 
ounce  short  of  sixteen  stone!  Look  here, 
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Hannah,   there's  been   a   mistake   made  here 
tonight. 

Mrs.  R. :  It's  been  in  my  mind  this  last  half- 
hour  that  there's  been  two. 

Simon :  I  don't  know  what  the  divil  come  on 
me  at  all.  I  aye  like  a  joke  with  a  girl,  mind 
ye ;  but  somehow  the  ould  fellow  himself  entered 
into  me  for  about  half-an-hour  this  evenin'. 
But  what  come  on  you,  Hannah  ? 

Mrs.  R. :  Och,  I  think  it  was  Matthew.  He 
just  come  in  an'  took  possession  of  me.  An'  he 
looked  so  wise  an'  settled  in  that  coat  of  yours. 

Simon:  Ay,  well,  see  where  we  are  now. 
We'll  have  to  be  young  now  till  we're  grey- 
headed. The  rheumatism  may  be  eat  in'  me 
like  a  rat,  an'  I'll  not  dare  even  to  squeal.  An' 
as  for  askin'  a  young  girl  like  Minnie  to  give 
me  a  rub 

Mrs.  R.  (feeling  her  waist) :  Well,  if  I  have 
to  go  on  wearin'  a  pair  of  Minnie's  corsets  for 
the  rest  of  my  life  there'll  be  harm  done. 

(They  sit  looking  gloomily  into  the  fire. 
There  is  a  scuffle  inside,  and  a  crash  of  delf). 

Minnie :  Ach,  stop,  Matthew,  there's  the  tea- 
pot gone. 
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fMns.  Ross  and  SIMON  sit  up  and  look  at  each 
other.  A  murmur  of  voices  inside,  then) : 

Minnie:  Ay,  but  why  didn't  you  pluck  up 
heart  an'  throw  an  arm  round  me  long  ago. 

Simon  (heartily) :  Ay,  why  the  hell  didn't  he  ? 

Mrs.  R. :  Wait,  Simon.  Come  on  an'  we'll 
catch  them.  (They  tip-toe  to  the  scullery-door 
and  throw  it  open;  then,  both  together)  Ah, 
you're  well  caught  now  ! 

(A  pause,  then  MATTHEW  comes  out  with  his 
arm  round  MINNIE/ 

Matthew :  Look  here,  father  an'  Mrs.  Ross, 
I've  been  a  big  coof  till  these  last  ten  minits; 
but  now  I'm  goin'  to  be  a  man.  I  made  a  fool 
of  myself  this  night.  I  like  you  and  respect 
you,  Mrs.  Ross,  an'  always  will,  but  it's  Minnie 
I  want  to  marry. 

Mrs.  R. :  What  have  you  to  say,  Minnie  ?  Do 
you  want  to  marry  Matthew  ? 

Minnie :  Ay,  just  this  last  ten  minits.  Will 
you  forgive  me,  Mr.  Savage?  There's  not 
another  man  in  Ireland  I'd  rather  have — for  a 
father. 

Simon:  Away  inside  again,  the  pair  of  you, 
an'  for  heaven's  sake  watch  them  chiney  cups. 
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(The  two  go  off.  SIMON  puts  his  arm  round 
MRS.  R.,  arid  the  pair  sit  down  by  the  fire). 

Mrs,  R.  (a  little  timidly) :  Are  you  satisfied, 
Simon  ? 

Simon:  Ay,  well  satisfied.  (There  is  a 
moment' $  pause.  SIMON  suddenly  pulls  off  his 
collar).  Look  here,  Hannah,  the  pair  of  them's 
safe  for  half-an-hour.  Put  a  spoonful  of  that 
liniment  in  the  heel  of  your  hand,  an'  give  the 
back  of  my  neck  a  rub. 

CURTAIN. 
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